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and it is therefore convenient that livestock and
arable fanning should be undertaken on the same farm.
The skim milk or whey which remains after butter
or cheese is made can be fed to pigs ; this is the basis
of the combination in Denmark of butter and "bacon
production. The tops of sugar beet are an excellent
cattle food, so that cattle and sugar beet are frequently
found on the same farms.
For all these reasons the total costs of growing a
number of products on one farm are often, but not
always, lower than if each product were grown on a
farm specializing on it, alone. Fanners in many areas
can reduce their costs by growing several products,
but not necessarily by producing a large number of
commodities. The advantages of diversification can
often be obtained when only a few, carefully selected
products are grown, and the art of managing a farm
consists, to a large extent, in so planning that as
great a part as possible of the economies both of
diversification and of specialization can be obtained.
Thus some farmers organize their livestock production
in departments, each in charge of a specialist, and
each unit of a size sufficient to keep him fully em-
ployed ; they may, and usually do, produce crops as
well, but these are cultivated by a special labour force,
distinct from the livestock specialists. It is thus
possible to dovetail the labour requirements on the
various crops; moreover, in so far as there are peak
labour requirements for the livestock, as in the lambing
season, the specialists can be assisted by worker^
transferred temporarily from the general labour force
normally employed in cultivating the arable land.
Such an organization, of course, is only possible on